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FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM BY RAIL. 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM BY RAIL. 


HE idea of connecting Jerusalem by rail with 
T the Mediterranean Sea is not a new one. 
As far back as 1862 an engineer, Mr. Zim- 

pel, German by birth but American by naturaliza- 
tion, prepared plans for the construction of a harbor 
at Jaffa, and for the laying down of a railway from 
that port to Jerusalem. His scheme, however, was 
ultimately abandoned ; and, later, the same fate be- 
fell a somewhat similar project emanating from a 
native gentleman in Egypt, named Lutfry Bey. 
A Jewish gentleman, resident in Jaffa, Mr. Nayon 
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by name, then took the matter up, and proceeded 
to make arrangements for procuring a concession 
from the Turkish Government for a line from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, with a possible extension to Damascus 
and Aleppo. This concession was granted in 1888 
by the Sublime Porte, for a period of’ seventy-one 
years. Mr. Navon immediately offered to sell the 
concession to various firms in London and Paris, 
and it was ultimately purchased for one million 
franes by a company from Paris. i 

This company entered into a contract with a 
French engineering firm for the construction of the 
works, which were then proceeded with vigorously ; 


and although many doubts were entertained as to 
whether the line, would be finished in the 
agreed upon, on account of the obstacles to be en- 
countered in the mountains, yet it was completed 
on September 26, 1892, when the inauguration took 
Three countries 


time 


place with considerable ceremony. 
have contributed to the making of the railway: 
France supported the company who bought up the 
original concession, and also the engineering firm 
that constructed the works; Belgium supplied the 
rails; and the United States, the engines and car- 
riages. ‘The five use were manu- 
factured at the Baldwin Works, Philadelphia. The 


locomotives in 
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carriages are lightly built and suitable to warm 
climates. 

The line, which is a single one, is fifty-four and 
a half miles long. It has a zigzag up river valleys, 
and consequently it has the great number of one 
hundred and seventy-six bridges, seven of which 
are of cast-iron,— the rest being of stone. The 
termini are at Jaffa and Jerusalem, and the differ- 
ent stations are well built, and are provided with 
all the material necessary for these places, — such 
as telegraph apparatus, tanks for water, etc. 

Starting from a point near the sea to the north 
of Jaffa, the railway runs first to the south, to avoid 
injuring the orange groves of the district, and then 
southeastward, Then, crossing some water-courses, 
—dry in summer,—it enters the lovely, verdure- 
clad plain of Sharon, — dotted with daisies, scarlet 
anemones, and lilies. 

The first station is at Lydda, nearly twelve miles 
from Jaffa. The village is very picturesque, stand- 
ing on an eminence surrounded by orange-groves, 
while tall, graceful palms rise amidst the houses. 
The railway station is situated near the mosque and 
ancient church. 

After leaving Lydda, the next station is reached at 
Ramleh. Like Lydda, this is a small town of some 
six or seven thousand inhabitants. Its buildings are 
said to be better, and its streets cleaner, than the 
generality of streets and buildings in Eastern cities. 
The chief glory of Ramleh, howeyer, is its White 
Tower, which is of considerable height, and can be 
seen everywhere on the Sharon plain. It stands 
about a quarter of a mile from the town on the west, 
surrounded by the ruins of a mosque, but is itself 
isolated. 

‘The next station is Ain Syed, and was built because 
his Majesty the Sultan has a farm close at hand. 
Many historic sites can be seen from this place, — 
Geger, the pass of Bdhoron, and several others, The 
fourth station on the line is Deir Aban, and is in- 
tended for the convenience of the Latin Convent, 
situated on the hills a little to the south. At this 
point the ascent to Jerusalem begins, and the train 
runs through the great valley Sorek. Foxes are 
still abundant on the plain and in the valley of Sorek, 
which is broad and rich, and lies between lime- 
stone cliffs, from the crevices of which the moun- 
tain-ash and juniper spring, with here and there a 
dwarf oak. 

The next station is at Bittir, anciently known as 
Bether, the most prosperous mountain village on the 
line in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Here are great 
vegetable gardens which supply Jerusalem; and 
from here are also carried large quantities of water 
to the city, where that element is scarce. Soon 
after leaving Bittir the line enters the Wady-el- 
Wud, or Valley of Roses, where acres of those lovely 
flowers are cultivated, making the air heavy with 
their perfume. 

The next spot of interest is Rephaim, “the Valley 
of Giants,” once occupied by the giant sons of Anak, 
and down which is the road to Bethlehem. There 
Olivet comes in sight, and the Russian Church out- 
side Jerusalem. Next we pass the “Seven Ruins,” 
and then at last enter Jerusalem station, which is 
situated a mile from the city. So our journey by 
train in the Holy Land comes to an end; and as we 
alight, though still feeling that the railway jars upon 
our sense of the fitness of things, we cannot help 
admiring the enterprise of its promoters. 


Tur only medicine for suffering, crime, and all 
the other woes of mankind, is wisdom. ‘Teach a man 
to read and write, and you have put into his hands 
the great keys of the wisdom box. But it is quite 
another matter whether he ever opens the box or 
not. And he is as likely to poison as to cure him- 
self, if, without guidance, he swallows the first drug 


that comes to hand. 
Proressor Huxtey. 


God writes the gospel, not in the Bible alone, but 


on trees and flowers and clouds and stars. 
LUTHER. 
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BY KATE L. BROWN. 


I rounp a little brook, one day ; 
That baby brook had run away. 

’T was just as wide as my two hands; 
It skipped along o’er yellow sands ; 
And oh, ’t was full of fun and play, 
The little brook that ran away. 


The baby clovers bent to look 

And see their faces in my brook ; 

Some wore poke-bonnets, — red, I think, 
And some white bonnets tipped with pink; 
Their cloaks were green as green could be; 
They nodded slow and grave at me. 


A birdie came with yellow bill; 

He dipped his head and drank his fill ; 
Then winked at me with shining eye; 
Then splashed the crystal drops on high; 
He smoothed his feathers, one by one, 
Until they glistened in the sun. 


T saw a grave old turtle pass 

With crawling steps across the grass ; 
A crow cawed from the pine-trees high ; 
A hawk was circling in the sky ; 

And, sunning on some mossy logs, 

I counted seven green-coated frogs. 


The brook and I — we sang a song; 

The summer hours were none too long; 

The sun crept westward through the sky ; 

I said, “ Dear little brook, good-bye,” 

Then thought — “Oh, what will mother say ?” 
You see —I, too, had run away. Fy 
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AUNT CAN DY*S PLAN, 
In Two Parts.— Part 1. 
BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


OAN was certainly a very miserable little girl. 
She was a weakly little blossom at best, and 
was just getting over a long illness. 

It is true, she had a beautiful home, and a great 
nursery full of all the most charming books and 
playthings which a little girl of twelve could pos- 
sibly wish for. There were servants in plenty to 
wait upon her. More than all this, she had the 
kindest and most patient mother and father in the 
world, to say nothing of older brothers and sisters, 
uncles and aunts, and a host of loving friends. 
These_all wanted Joan to be happy; and brought 
her lovely presents, and planned pleasant surprises 
for her. Yet Joan was a very miserable little girl, 
and grew more fretful every day of her life. 

I do not know what would have happened if Aunt 
Candy had not come on a visit just when the little 
girl was the crossest and most discontented. Her 
whole name was Aunt Candace Dexter; but when 
Joan was quite a wee girlie, she had nicknamed her 
“Aunt Candy,” because she was so sweet. And it 
was this sweet Aunt Candy who saw at a glance 
what Joan needed to make her a happy little girl. 

A day or two after she came, she said to Joan’s 
mother, “Susie, do you know you are all very cruel 
to my. niece Joan % ” 

Joan’s mother gasped, “Cruel, Candace 2 Why, 
we all rack our brains from morning till night trying 
to make that child happy! She has everything that 
heart could wish for.” 

“Well, have you made her happy by it all?” 
asked Aunt Candy, calmly. 


“You can see for yourself that we have not,” 
Joan’s mother sighed. “ Her back troubles her so 
much, poor child!” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Aunt Candy, quickly. 
“Jt is not her back, though, that makes her so 
fretful, Susie. You all try to make her happy, 
true; but have you ever tried giving her a chance 
to make somebody else happier ¢ ” 

“She could make me very happy indeed, if only 
she would not be so cross and hard to get along 
with,” Joan’s mother said wearily. 

“To be sure,” was Aunt Candy’s prompt answer ; 
“but no child was ever yet made happy by something 
not to do. It is something to do that children want. 
Now, my poor little Joan, because she is sick and 
ailing, is never allowed to think of anybody else 
but just her own tired, aching little self. You all 
wait upon her hand and foot, and plan for her day 
and night, as you say.” 

“T suppose you are right, Candace,” replied Joan’s 
mother, gently. ‘ You usually are. But I wish you 
would take Joan in hand, and just see how hard she 
is to get along with.” 

“ Very well, Susie,” Aunt Candy said, with a smile. 
“Now, I shall give my orders. You are none of you 
to give Joan another doll or game or story-book 
while Iam here. Why, she has such a regiment of 
dolls, in all stages of dilapidation, up there in her 
nursery, that she does n’t take any comfort with any 
of them. I used to be forty times more devoted to 
dear old china Lucy, my only doll, than Joan is to 
any of her fine French puppets.” ‘ 

“All right; when people bring things for her, as 
they will, we’ll hand them over to you, Candace,” 
Joan’s mother laughed. 

Aunt Candy nodded her head wisely. 

“T’ve a plan for Joan already in my mind. You 
may look on and see how it works.” 

A day or two later there came from a printer’s a 
package for Aunt Candy, which she whisked off to 
the nursery. When Joan’s mother came in later, 
the little girl looked up with the very brightest face 
she had worn for a long time. 

“(OQ mamma,” she cried, “ Aunt Candy and I have 
just the nicest plan; but we sha’n’t tell anybody 
about it yet. It’s to be our secret.” 

“Tt’s no use, then, for me to ask about it,” said her 
mother, smilingly ; “but I am glad to see my little 
girl happy over it.” 

That afternoon, when Joan’s mother was starting 
out for her drive, Aunt Candy came running down- 
stairs. 

“Susie, I wish you would take me with you, and 
let me tell you where to go.” 

Joan’s mother laughed. 

“T don’t see but that it is a case of your taking 
me with you. Is this part of the plan?” 

““T want you to take me to see your poor people on 
Poverty’s Patch this afternoon; will you, Susie?” ~ 
was all Aunt Candy said. 

So, from house to house on Poverty’s Patch the 
carriage went; and Joan’s mother had a kind and 
comforting word for all the other mothers she saw 
there, not to mention her open pocket-book where 
she thought there was real need. 

Then Aunt Candy’s turn would come, and she 
always asked the same questions at each house: 
“Have you a little girl, Mrs. O’Flaherty ?” —or 
whatever the name might be. If the answer was 
“yes,” the next question that followed was, “ Has — 
she a doll of her own?” ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion being generally “yes,” Aunt Candy wound up 
by asking, “ May I see the doll?” 

In some families, of course, there were more little 
girls than one, and so more dolls. When the latter 
had been searched for and unearthed in the most 
unlikely places, Aunt Candy always took them and 
inspected them gravely, then handed them back, after 
writing something in a little note-book she carried. 

The mothers on Poyerty’s Patch said nothing to 
all this. They were used to what they called “the 
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quare ways of the grand folk.” But Joan’s mother 
was very curious. 

“Whatever are you up to, Candace?” she asked. 
“ Ave you trying to find homes for Joan’s superfluous 
doll family ?” ‘ 

“Tt’s something better than that, I think,” was 
Aunt Candy’s reply; but not a word more would 
she say. 

Joan’s big doll-house stood in an alcove, curtained 
off from the rest of the nursery by rose-colored silk 
draperies. It was in this rosy corner that all the 
preparations for Aunt Candy’s great plan went on. 
Here there was placed a long common work-table, 
and upon it there collected gradually the queerest 
jumble of things, —a big glue-pot, a box of paints 
with long slim paint brushes, a roll of soft white kid, 
a small pail full of sawdust, and a quantity of putty 
and plaster of Paris. All of these curious things 
were gravely gazed upon by a row of Joan’s oldest 
and most forlorn dolls, which sat at the back of the 
table, against the wall. 

One fine Saturday morning Aunt Candy announced 
at the breakfast-table that she was going to take Joan 
out driving. “She is so much better, the doctor 
says, that a drive will do her good,” she added. 

How Joan’s face beamed when at last they started, 
and Aunt Candy had given the coachman the order, 
“To Poverty’s Patch!” She could not get out at 
any of the houses, but she waited very cheerfully, 
while Aunt Candy alighted with her little note-book 
and her package from the printer’s. 

Joan, you see, knew just what Aunt Candy would 
do at each house. ‘he little note-book would be con- 
sulted, and then Aunt Candy would ask to see the 
little girls and their dolls. Next she would explain 
to them that there was a little sick girl so rich that 
everything was done for her, and she was very un- 
happy, because she had no chance to make anybody 
else happier. And finally the great plan was un- 
folded, and’ Aunt Candy would tell how this rich 
little sick girl wanted to open a free hospital for the 
broken and worn-out dollies of the little girls on 
Poverty’s Patch; for she knew that any little mother 
would rather have her own sick doll-baby cured than 
eyen to get another brand new one. 

Aunt Candy would now open her package from 
the printer’s, and show a card which read : — 


Joan’s Free Hosprran 


FOR SICK AND CRIPPLED DOLLS. 


(doll’s name), 
(little girl’s name), 


This gives a bed to 
belonging to 
of’ No. 


Poverty’s Patch. 
(Lo be continued.) 


Nature is man’s religious book, with lessons for 
every day. THEODORE PARKER. 
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THE BOYS’ MUSEUM. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


HAT was the name printed in large letters on 
a piece of an old pasteboard box cover which 
was tacked on the door of a little chamber 
over the kitchen in Ben’s house. 

Inside the room were curiosities which the boys 
had collected: stones, insects, birds’ nests, books, 
boxes of sand, snakes in bottles, a wasp’s nest, and 
many other things, —all interesting for some reason. 

The museum was a company affair, and all four 
of the boys had equal shares in it; but they had 
all agreed that this chamber was so much the best 
place for it that they would have it at Ben’s house. 
The chamber was a little one, with a sloping roof 
and only one window; but it was warm in winter 
from the kitchen chimney, and it was empty. 

Ben got the idea of making a museum while 


visiting his uncle, who lived in a college town. 
When he came home, he told the boys all about 
it; and they all thought it would be a nice thing 
to do. So they put up shelves on two sides of the 
chamber, and rigged an old desk in the middle of 
the room, on which they could work and in which 
they could keep their labels, mucilage, and other 
working materials. 

A good many people took an interest in their 
plans; and, as they decided to put everything in 
the museum from which they could learn anything, 
they soon had quite a start. 

Ben’s mother gave them a stuffed duck and a 
stuffed heron which she had once kept in the front 
hall. The heron had met with an accident, and 
would not stand up any more; but the boys put it 
in one corner of the room and fastened it, by means 
of a slender wire, to the wall, so that it looked all 
right. Some time after that, when they had learned 
to preserve their own specimens, they mounted a 
fine green frog and put in the heron’s bill, and that 
added greatly to the effect. 

The boys’ father, who had been in the war, gave 
them an old army sabre, a pair of Mexican pistols, 
some yery odd pieces of chain shot, and a piece of 
a branch of a tree in which two bullets were im- 
bedded. One of the neighbors who had be2n to 
sea gave them a beautifully polished shark’s tooth, 
a lot of shells, and some feathers from the tail of a 
bird of paradise, while another neighbor gaye them 
a piece of the first Atlantic cable, which showed how 
carefully that ocean wire was protected. 

After all, though, the boys decided that they 
cared the most for the things which they them- 
selyes collected, and that they learned the most 
from those. 

The first thing they did in the spring, as soon 
as the snow went off, was to make a study of three 
different kinds of trees,— maple, ash, and elm, — 
cutting small branches off each day for two weeks, 
and carefully marking them with the date, so as to 
see on which the buds grew fastest. 

Then when the wild-flowers began to come, they 
collected those and pressed them. They had quite 
a library in the museum by this time, and among 
the books was a copy of “ How Plants Grow,” and 
with the help of this they were able to name nearly 
all the kinds they found. 

One thing about this which was very nice was that 
they learned to know the different plants and herbs 
so well that they were able to gather some kinds — 
such as sarsaparilla and thorowghwort— to sell, so 
that they earned quite a little money in this way. 
One thing that was not so nice, though, was that 
Ned picked some poison ivy before he knew what 
it was, and was made ill for a week after. Even 
that, though, taught them something. 

When it came to the matter of birds’ nests and 
eggs, they were in doubt at first. Ben knew that 
in the college museum there were a great many of 
these, but the boys could not feel that it was right 
to take them.; and so they finally decided to take 
the nests only after the birds were gone. They got 
a good many of these, and they found three kinds, — 
a yellow hird’s, a robin’s, and a ground sparrow’s, 
—where the birds had forsaken their nests, so that 
in these they had the eges too. 

“They got a great many different kinds of rocks, 
many of which they were able to label. Among 
these were some pieces of mica, such as is put in 
the front of coal stoves, and some garnets. ‘These 
were from New Hampshire. Some odd clay stones 
were from the valley of the Connecticut River, and 
there were also some queer Indian arrow heads of 
flint which had been ploughed up by a farmer. 

This gives only a little idea of what the boys did 
in the museum, but they kept it up for a number 
of years, much longer than they did any of the 
rest of fheir plays; and, as they grew older and 
began t@ go away to school, they all agreed that 
they had learned a great deal from it. 


PETER JOHNSON’S BOOT TRADE. 
ADAPTED FROM “FOLK TALES FROM THE NORTH.” 


ETER JOHNSON was a very fortunate man. 
P He had a good home, a good wife, and a good 
pair of work boots. He had worn these boots 
for several years, yet there was not a crack in the 
leather, and they were perfectly comfortable. 
However, as time went on, Peter thought less and 
less of his boots. Sometimes they seemed to him too 
square at the toes, and sometimes they seemed too 
pointed. At one time they looked too large, and 
again they looked as if they were too small. 
“T think I shall sell these boots,” 
one morning. 


said the man, 


“And why should you do that?” asked his wife. 

“Do you not see that the tops are too short ?” 
answered Peter, impatiently. 

“But you said yesterday that the tops were too 
long,” said the woman. 

“Did 14 Well, then, they haye shrunk. J shall 
certainly go to the city and trade them for another 
pair.” 

So Peter took ten shining silver coins from his 
chest and set out for the city. He 
carrying a pair of boots. 

“How fortunate I am!” said Peter. 
trade boots?” - 

The man looked at Peter’s boots. ‘“ Yes, I will 
do it,” said he, “but I must have three dollars 
besides.” - 

So Peter paid him three dollars and put on his 
new boots; but when-he had walked awhile, they 
hurt his feet very much. Soon he met another 
man with a pair of boots, and again he proposed 
a trade. 

“Your boots are not worth very much; you must 
give me three dollars besides,” said the man, 

Peter knew very well that the boots he wore were 
worthless, so he cheerfully paid the three dollars, 
and took the new pair. But when he drew them 
on, they were worse than the others. He could 
scarcely walk in them. 

“T shall certainly be more careful when I trade 
again,’ thought Peter, as he limped slowly along. 

Now he walked a long way before he met any 
one. The boots hurt him at eyery step, and poor 
Peter was almost wild with the pain. At last he 
met a man with a very fine pair of boots. 

* Will you trade boots with me?” asked Peter. 

*“T will sell you these boots,” said the man. 

Then Peter took out his four dollars. “ Here is 
all the money I have,” said he, “but I must have 
a comfortable pair of boots.” ; 

The man took the money, and Peter put on the 
boots. Now, indeed, he could walk. How delight- 
ful it was to walk without being in pain. It was 
like flying. 

When he was at home again, he walked up and 
down the room until the floor creaked, and stuck 
out his feet as much as possible; but the old woman 
only sat and spun. 

“Do you not see,” said Peter Johnson, “that I 
have found a perfect pair of boots at last He 
put out his right foot and then the left one. 

“And they are not too narrow, or too square at 


met a man 


“Shall we 


qq» 


the toes, or too short in the legs?” asked his 
wife. 
“Oh, what questions!” said Peter. “Can you 


not see that it is as if they had grown on my feet @ 
To be sure, they have cost me ten dollars, but they 
are worth every cent of it.” 

“Ten dollars!” cried the old woman. “ You have 
paid ten dollars for your old pair of boots!” 

Then she turned down the top of one of the boots, 
and there was Peter Johnson’s name, : 

“H’m!” said Peter. 

But since that day he has never found fault with 
his boots; and it is, indeed, a good bargain when 
one can buy contentment with ten dollars. 
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THE FROGS WERE TALKING. 


At close of day, 

As I went walking, 
This is the way 

The frogs were talking. 


“ Croak, croak” — the old one spoke; 
“Climb up, little frog, 

If your legs are able ; 
You will find this log 

Is very comfortable.” 


“ Croak, croak” —the little one spoke; 
“Oh, my darling Pappy, 
Aren't we gay and happy ? 
Oh, my pretty Mammy, 
Are n’t we cool and clammy ¢” 
“Croak, croak’ —the fat one spoke; 
“Can you tell me whether 
We shall have clear weather ? 
All the stars to-night 
Are especially bright.” 


“Croak, croak” —the thin one spoke; 
“Mercy! How it shines 
Up above the pines, 
That little moon, so high 
In the crystal sky !” 


“Croak, croak” —the jolly one spoke; 
“Tet us make a noise. 
There are not any boys; 
I dearly love a riot, 
And the lake ’s too quiet.” 


Splash! dash! away with a crash, 
Off of every stump, 
Each one gives a jump, 


ny 


“COME ALONG TO SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


_ “Tt must be very hard for you both,” 
said Mollie, pityingly. “I’m coming in to 
sit with her to-morrow. I only got home 
day before yesterday, and grandma was 
here from Sudb-ry when I came.” 

“ And to-night is Julie Raymond’s tea,” 
rejoined Mrs. Graves, smiling sympatheti- 
cally. “ Yes, Doris knows about it; Julie 
sent her an invitation too.” 

“T’ll come in and tell her all about it 
the first thing in the morning,” said Mollie, 
quickly; “and Ill try to keep my flowers 
quite fresh for her. Aunt Nelly sent them 
to me from a B florist. Would n’t 
you like to come upstairs and see them 
and my dress? Mother is there; and you 
can make your call in her room.” 

So the two went upstairs; and Mollie 
stayed till the bell rang again, hearing 
more about Doris, the girl friend who 
had been so long ill, and wishing much 
that she could do something to make the 
long days of slow convalescence less weari- 
some, or give the sick girl something 
new and beautiful and comforting to think 
about. ; 

She was still pondering, when Mrs. 
Graves went away, and she came out of 
the library, where she had gone to leave 
her father’s mail, to say that she should 
certainly run over in tle morning, and to 
send to Doris her best loye. 

“But I suppose,” she said to herself 
soberly, ‘““even over night seems a long 
while to wait. Iwish I had gone to-day, 
or had had something to send her, or 
something! But I couldn’t miss Julie’s 
lovely tea,— her yellow tea!” But she 
sighed, and looked down the street wist- 
fully. She could not forget Doris. And 


And, diving as they scatter, 
Put an end to their chatter, 


That was the way 
The frogs were talking 
At the close of the day 
As I went walking. 
Primary Education. 


The ancients tell us what is best; but we must 


learn of the moderns what is fittest. Fran«ii. 
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A YELLOW 


BY 


TEA. 


OLIVE E. DANA. 


DAINTY note of invitation lay on the little 
desk in the corner, and an answer of accept- 
ance had already been mailed. It was for 

this very Thursday ; and Mollie’s prettiest gown lay 
upon the bed, while from a crystal bowl on the 
stand beside it drooped some fragrant, golden-hearted 
roses, 

“The very thing it ought to be,—all white and 
yellow,” said Mollie, coming in from her mother’s 
room adjoining, and stopping to stroke the soft folds 
of her dress, and to straighten its laces. “And 
how nice of Cousin Nelly to send me all those lovely 
roses from B ! Everything comes around just 
right! And the girls say it will be perfect, —all of 
it. Of course we ’re only supposed to know that it’s 
a little “at home’ for Julie’s best friends, and maybe 
our class. But Nina Wells (she lives next house) 
says everything is going to be lovely; they ’ye been 
getting ready for a fortnight,—ever so quietly, of 
course, She says it’s to be a regular girls’ affair, 
with only Julie’s mamma—and we all know her— 
to sit at the table with us. And we are to have the 


things we like to eat, and the flowers we love best, 
and something nobody can find out about for a sur- 
prise afterward. I’m so glad I can go! 
been last Thursday, or even Tuesday, I should n’t 
have been home; and yesterday grandma was here. 
Everything comes just right,” she repeated, return- 
ing to her mother’s room, and seating herself by the 
window. ‘ Are your letters “most done, mamma ? 
Ah, there’s the bell, and Nora is out. I’ll go. I 
think it’s Mrs, Graves; I saw her coming around 
the corner; ard I’m afraid it is something about 
Doris. I do hope she isn’t worse.” 

“T’ll go down,” said Mrs. Deering, rising. Then 
recollecting: “No; these letters must go in this 
mail. They are almost done. Run down and meet 
her, Mollie, and say I will be there directly. We 
musn’t keep her waiting.” ' 

So Mollie hastened to admit the caller, who, she 
could not but notice, had a look as of new anxiety on 
her kind and cheerful, though now careworn, face. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Graves! We are glad to 
see you. Come into the library, and mamma will be 
down ina moment. How is Doris to-day, and how 
are you?” 

“Oh, I am well,” was the answer; ‘but Dorrie 
gets along slowly, very slowly. ‘The doctor himself 
is getting a little anxious, I think, she has gained so 
little the past week or two. We were all so much 
encouraged, you know, when the illness turned, just 
before that. And he says she is sure to grow strong 
when she gets able to be taken to the shore. If we 
can only tide her over this weak time! ’*T will be 
more bracing weather very soon now. But she is 
getting so low-spirited! Dr. Carr says cheerful com- 
pany, and little diversions and susprises to tempt her 
appetite and rouse her a little, will help a good deal. 
But sometimes I’m at my wit’s end to know what to 
do next that I have n’t done over and over; it’s been 
so long now.” 


If it had. 


the words that had been on her own lips 
haunted her, —‘‘a yellow tea!” “TI could do it,” 
she said quickly at last. “ Mamma would help, and 
Nora; and she wouldn’t dream it was coming! I 
don’t suppose,” with a sigh, “there would be time for 
both; for I could n’t hurry her, nor seem to be ina 
hurry myself. But it would be just splendid — for 
her!” 

And Mollie sat down on the stairs to think it out; 
and she rose five minutes later with a look as cheer- 
ful as it was determined, and went to consult her 
mother. Then the two came downstairs together, 
and sought the dining-room, where Nora was sum- 
moned a moment later. ‘Then for an hour there was 
much rummaging of sideboard drawers, much beat- 
ing of eggs, much consultation as to “ effects,” much 
search of cellar and storeroom, and two or three 
hurried gallies out to the nearest market and fruit- 
stand. And at quarter past five a large tray stood 
on the dining-room table, evidently ready for trans- 
portation. It was most temptingly spread, and all 
in white.and gold. On the glossy linen, set forth 
in sheerest china and gold-lined silver, were snowy 
rolls and chrysanthemum pats of butter, shavings of 
cold chicken on crisply curling leaves, custard heaped 
high with foaming meringue, a salad in which the 
same tints were dexterously blended, a cut-glass 
bowl of peaches with a pitcher of cream beside 
them, and another of pears close by, while a tiny 
salver held the cake and bonbons Mollie herself had 
chosen and mamma had approved. 

Nora lifted all in her strong, careful arms, and 
Mollie came down the stairway with the bowl of 
yellow roses in her hands. She had on her party 
dress too. Why not? “She'd like to see it,” said 
Mollie; “though of course there won't be a chance 
to wear it to Julie’s.” 

But it turned out that, though the surprise was 
quite as complete and as delightful to Doris as Mollie 
had hoped it would be, and though both girls enjoyed 


se 


_ too, before the evening was done. . 
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‘the hour together thoroughly, nevertheless « 
the sick girl knew how the well one felt, and 
sent her away at quarter of seven to go to the — 
“real” tea, of which she pretended this was 
only the rehearsal. 

The girls were just being seated as Mollie 
was admitted. 

“Oh, Mollie’s here!” 

“She did come, you see !”’ 

“What kept you ?” 

Mollie colored at the shower of exclama- 
tions, but answered merrily, “ Another en- 
gagement; but it only made me a little late, 
you see!” 

But Nora was not so reticent, and the Ray- 
mond’s Bridget was her particular friend. 
And it had not taken long for the story to 
travel around to King Street, so that Mollie's 
hostess had been made aware of the real cause 
of her detention before Mollie herself had 
appeared. Somehow the girls heard of it, 


“We should never have thought of it; but 
’t was lovely of Mollie!” 

“We'll do something else though — two or 
three things —for Dorrie!” 

“-Tisn’t fair for one to have all the good 
times !”’ 

“There are other colors in the rainbow 
besides yellow!” ; 

And so it came about that one loving act of 
helpfulness led, as such deeds are quite sure 
to do, to many more; and Dorrie’s way back 
to health was marked no longer by weary and 
lonely days, but by a succession of thoughtful 
and friendly ministries that made her little 
world seem a veritable realin of kind hearts, 
—as any place is, if some one will but show 
its real character, or lead the way through 
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A GEYSER. 


toward him a troop of little boys who were 
dragging by a rope a thin, lank, panting dog. 

“ What are you going to do with this dog 4” 
he exclaimed. 

“Drown him!” eried with one voice the 
ragamuflins. “Father Noirot has given us 
ten sous. It is sick and is good for nothing.” 

“ Wait,” said Jean. “Keep your ten sous 
and give me the dog. I will give you all my 
marbles.” And he emptied his pockets into 
the hat of the boy who seemed to be the head 
of the band. 

The naughty scamp put them in his pocket, 
and said, “This is not enough; give me your 
sparrow. I have been looking for a long 
time for one.” 

“Never!” cried Jean. ‘Give me the dog 
or give me back my marbles.” 

“Drown the dog! drown the dog!” cried 
the little scamps with a hateful laugh. 

Jean was very angry. He remembered 
that he was grandson of an old soldier, and 
fell pell-mell on the murderous group. It was 
a Homeric combat,—a mixture of weapons, 
The child kicked and cuffed. Perdo clawed 
and scratched, Cheri and Friquet gave blows 
with their beaks. Victory was with the right; 
the bad boys ran away, leaving the unhappy 
bow-wow half dead. 

Fearing that the executioners would return, 
Jean made haste back to his home, bringing 
in his arms his new lodger. 

“So you have a recruit,” cried grandfather ; 
“but this dog only breaks my heart, Jean. 
You should not have torn your clothes for it.” 

“Oh, grandfather!” replied Jean, “you 
haye always told me to be kind to those who 
cannot return it. We do not know what may 


1” 


happen.” 


. the unlatched door, 


sated ‘eel 


MY SHADOW. 


IT HAve a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can 
see. 
He is very, very like. me, from the heels up to the 
head ; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into my 
bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 
grow, — 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an India- 
rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of 

him at all. 


One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

T rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast asleep 
in bed. 4 ‘ 

: Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIEND TO ANIMALS. 
Translated from the French. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


ITTLE JEAN had, like all children, faults 
enough, but he had one quality which com- 
pensated for them, and which we cannot 

praise too much: he liked animals, and never tor- 
mented them. 
He was an orphan, and lived with his grandfather, 


—an old soldier who had given his two legs to his 
country. His grateful country gave Father Leraux 
a pension of four hundred francs a year, — which 
is almost a fortune in Auvergne. 

Little Jean grew like an apple in the air. He 
had a cage where he kept four canaries, a cat that 
he had found in the gutter, a guinea-pig that smelt 
badly, but which was loved all the same, a lark that 
he had picked up in a furrow after it had been 
wounded by a hunter, a sparrow that had fallen 
out of its nest, and two fish that were not gold-fish, 
but behaved as well in a preserve jar filled with 
water, although they would have been happier in 
the river. 

Jean had baptized his family. The four canary- 
birds were called “ Hoche,” ‘“ Marceau,” “ Desaix,” 
and “Kléber.’ These names showed that Jean’s 
grandfather was their godfather, but he certainly 
meant no disrespect to his favorite heroes. 

The cat was called “Lost,” because Jean had 
found it; the guinea-pig, ‘“‘ Rajah,” — Jean’s grand- 
father helped him again. The lark was called 
“Dearest,” —it was the favorite; the sparrow, 
“ Friquet ;” and the two fish, “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
—a baptismal name given by the maker of wooden 
shoes in the village, who, having chanted in church, 
could read Latin and knéw many things. 

Jean would have been a happy father of a family. 
However, one thing was lacking. He had no dog. 
A dog is almost like a human being, but it is not 
found so easily as a sparrow. 

Jean had prowled about the village, but he never 


‘met any dogs except those that he knew had good 


homes and kind masters. 

One evening in May, Jean was walking by the 
river’s edge, preceded by his guinea-pig, followed by 
his cat, “Dearest,” perched on his right shoulder, 
“Friquet” on his left. 

The canary-birds and the fish had stayed at home 
on. grandfather's window. 

At the bend in the road, the child saw coming 


The invalid smiled and patted the little 
boy’s head. “That is true, my child.” And he 
chanted his favorite proverb: “‘We must try and 
oblige every one, for we often need help from some 
one smaller than ourselves.’ You have remembered 
my lessons, my little Jean. Grandfather is satisfied. 
Keep your dog, but take good care of it.” 

“ How ?” 

“Spend two sous for some tar and wash it with 
tar-water; perhaps that will cure it.” 

Jean followed his advice, and two months later 
the dog was perfectly well. 

The invalid and the child called it “ Battle.’ The 
first, because he remembered where he had lost his 
legs; the second, on account of the thumps he had 
given and received for the sake of the dog. 

The whole family lived in peace. “ Dearest” and 
“ Friquet ” slept in “ Battle’s” hair. “ Perdo” chose 
a place between his fore paws, and “ Rajah,” between 
his hind paws. 3 

Grandfather died. He was found motionless in 
his arm-chair, a smile on his lips, and his eyes wide 
open, looking upward. He doubtless dreamed that 
in Paradise he should be recompensed for Waterloo. 

Jean wept, and so did the dog. After the burial, 
the owner of the house said to the little boy, “I 
cannot keep you; you must go to the Orphans’ 
Home.” 

“Can I take my animals?” 

“Oh! no, my poor, innocent child. They do 
enough when they give food to little ones who have 
no parents.” 

Jean said nothing, but slyly crept into his g@rand- 
father’s room, took down the cage of canary-birds, 
the jar of fish, whistled to his little family to come, 
and went away without being seen. 

He had quickly made up his mind what to do, 
He said to “ Battle” : “We will go all over France. 
I will sing ‘The Gray Coat’ that grandfather taught 
me. You shall be a learned dog. 
how to jump. 
will earn our 


I will show you 
The others will be a menagerie. We 
bread. Forward! march!” They 
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started, —“ Battle” in front, his tail erect; Rajah 
sauntering along like a philosopher; and Jean be- 
tween them, carrying the remainder of the army. 

Passing by the river, the child sorrowfully threw 
his fish into the water. 

“T might not be able to give them fresh water 
every day. They must not suffer for my pleasure.” 

They walked on for two hours, when they came 
to a pretty, low house nestled in verdure. A foun- 
tain played on the lawn with a silvery noise very 
attractive to any one who was thirsty. 

This was the case with the menagerie and its 
founder. 

“We might ask for a little water,” said Jean to 
“ Battle.” 

“ Yes,” thought the dog. 

The child knocked at the gate. 
three-cornered hat appeared on the turf. 

“What do you want, little vagabond?” asked 
the gendarme, in a loud voice. 

“T am lost!” thonght poor Jean; “we have 
fallen into the hands of a gendarme.” 

As he was thinking of flight, piercing cries 
were heard, and mother Colas, the gendarme’s 
wife, crossed the garden, running after a cat which 
had in its mouth a favorite canary-bird. 

Jean forgot his own danger. “ Psstt, psstt, Battle, 
go for it!” 

The dog sprang forward, catching the cat, which 
was fortunately stopped by a hedge. The fnrious 
puss let the bird go to defend herself. Jean picked 
up the wounded bird and handed it to its despairing 
mistress. 

“T)o not weep, madam; it is not dead.” he said. 
“You can wash it in tar-water, and that will cure 
it, as it did Battle.” 

The good woman, very much pleased, thanked the 
little boy. 

“But where are you going with your menagerie ¢” 

Jean blushed and looked at the gendarme, who 
had come toward him and was watching him. 
“Not before the gendarme, madam,” 

“Ah!” said the man, “you cannot have a good 
conscience.” 

Jean burst into tears. 
wrong,” he stammered. 

“Your dog has saved my canary,” said the good 
woman. “My husband will take off his three- 
cornered hat and then he will no longer be a 
gendarme, and you can tell us your story.” 

So little Jean, clinging close to the kind woman, 
told how he was running away so that he might 
not be separated from his friends. He showed his 
animals one after the other, whilst mother Colas and 
hey husband looked at each other with tears in their 
eyes. 

“You are a good little boy,” said the worthy 
woman, at last; “and you and your animals shall 
stay here.” 

They are there still. After a time, he became 
the adopted son of this couple. He is growing tall, 
and will become later an honest man and a brave 
gendarme, 

In the meantime, he assists in the work in the 
garden, learns to read and write, and, in the even- 
ing, merrily eats his soup on the steps where he 
was so frightened, and “Battle” watches the spoon 
so as to get his share. He has a right to it, for 
the good fortune of his master is, in a measure, due 
to him. He has paid as well as he could the debt 
of gratitude to the child who so bravely saved his 
life. 


A man with a 


“T have done nothing 


? 


A little knowledge leads the mind from God. 
Unripe thinkers use their learning to authenticate 
their doubts; while unbelief has its own dogma, 
more peremptory than the inquisitor’s. Patient 
meditation brings the scholar back to humbleness. 
He learns that the grandest truths appear slowly. 

WiLiuortT. 


The wrinkles of the heart are more indelible than 
those of the brow. Mapame DELuzy. 


THE NAUTILUS CRADLE SONG. 


Tue winds upon the summer sea 
Droop lazily, croon lazily ; 

Afar upon the water floats 

The tiniest of fairy boats; 
Hither it bends its sails for us — 
The gleaming, gliding nautilus. 


Queer haven hath that little boat, 
In coral groves, aloof, remote, 
Where, amber-eyed, the fishes dwell 
Deep underneath the glassy swell — 
The little boat ; the nautilus 
Adream, afloat, adrift for us! 


And light and free, and glad and gay, 
We'll glide away, we “ll gleam away, 
Beyond the listless breakers’ mouth, 
To north, to east, to west, to south! 
The little boat has come for us — 
The nautilus! — the nautilus! 


A pearly ship with silken sails 

All spiced with balm of Indian gales 
From fair Ceylon and Celebes, - 

From clove, and nard, and coffee-trees — 
Sweet as a censer drifts to us 

The fairy boat— the nautilus. 


Oh close your eyes and dream awhile. 
Oh close your eyes and dream and smile. 
Hark! how the slumb’rous ripples sing, 
The lazy billows rock and swing! 
The ebbing tide goes out with us, 
Slow drifting with the nautilus. 

Iba W. Benuam, tn Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY ANNIE D. DARLING. 


N one of the hot days of summer a cloud no 

() bigger than a man’s hand gathered quickly 

to itself little floating bits of vapor, darken- 

ing the glorious sky of a lovely afternoon, and poured 

a welcome shower on the thirsty earth,—not wel- 

come, however, to a little girl hastening through a 
cross street to her home. 

Overtaken by the first drops that heralded the 
coming of the host, she stopped, looked fearfully at 
the gathering clouds, at the long way ahead, then 
turned irresolutely, and entered a doorway she had 
just passed. She reached its shelter just in time to 
escape the torrent of rain that fell like silver threads 
from above, making quickly gleaming rivulets in 
every gutter and shining pool along the streets. 

When she stepped into the doorway, she found it 
occupied. A large basket on the upper step held 
a little form whose face, pale and pinched, lighted 
with a bright smile as the blue eyes met hers in 
wonder. ; 

“Why, I did not see—” began Mabel. 

“Come up farther,” said a sweet voice; “you will 
get wet there. You didn’t expect to find a basket 
full of girl, did you?” she asked, with a pleasant 
laugh. 

“T did not see anything but the shelter,” answered 
Mabel; “and that I helped myself to. I hope you 
don’t mind ?” she added politely. 

“Oh, no!” responded the other; “I thank you 
for coming, I was just feeling so disappointed that 
it rained; for I like to see people passing by, and 
when it rains not many go this way. I don’t get 
here very often. I’m so heavy that it’s more than 
aunt and Susie can do to get me up and down the 


stairs;” and a cloud of sadness rested like a shadow 
on the pale face: “but,” she continued, more brightly, 
“seeing you is better, because’””— and her glance 
went quickly over the little figure in its dainty 
summer apparel — “ you’re prettier than most I see, 
and —” 

“Why, can’t you go out?” asked Mabel, in 
surprise. 

“Oh, no! it’s my back. I can’t walk; and they 
could not carry me out in this basket. How people 
would stare!” she exclaimed, with a merry laugh. 

That made Mabel wonder, as she asked: “ What. 
do you do then?” 

To this the mite replied: “Fret a great deal, I’m 
afraid, knit stockings for any of the poor women 
about who can get the yarn for them, count the 
bricks in the chimney, and try to make them come 
to something beside one hundred and ninety-three, 
and try all the time not to wish for anything I have: 
not got.” 

“But — what have you got? What don’t you want 
to wish for?” asked her companion, so amazed at. 
such a state of things that she did not notice what 
she otherwise might have, — that her questions were 
very personal. : 

The face of the girl flushed; the bright eyes 
dimmed, as the answer came slowly, — 

“T have — got —a back — that is all pain; but I— 
yes, I have some things to be thankful for: I don’t 
want to wish to be well and straight as you are, and 
to be able to see the beautiful country, as I suppose 
you can, because I know God must mean me to be 
this way,—and go without the rest —or he would 
have given it to me, as he has to you;” and tears 
rolled slowly down, as she spoke. 

Now, this little Mabel had never been brought so 
close to woe’s saddening side; and a thought darted 
through her mind like a lightning flash, — “ What: 
if God had made me this way?” She sat down by 
the basket, and laid her hand gently on the thin ones: 
folded there. She wanted to console, but how? It 
looked so great a woe. She never saw so big a bur- 
den laid on anybody before, she thought ; though she 
had been taught that He bore “ our griefs and carried 
our sorrows,” that was something she had ‘never yet 
realized. It seemed so far beyond her. This was 
one like herself, —like, yet how different! A cold 
chill ran over her, and she said very earnestly: 
‘““T’m so sorry.” Just the very best thing she could 
have said; for it broke the spell pain was weaving, 
and the thin hands grasped hers, as her companion 
replied, — 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to make you sorry; you 
ought not to be sorry for anything, I think.” 

“But can’t you be cured?” asked Mabel, eagerly. 
“ Doctor Clark can cure you, I guess.” 

The other smiled. 

“Very likely, he or sombody might; but we shall _ 
never know; for it takes a mint of money, aunt 
says, to doctor much, and this has been a long time . 
coming.” 

“But,” interrupted Mabel, “papa will pay Doctor 
Clark; and he will eure you. Oh, I know he will. 
T ll hurry home now, and tell him all about it.” 

She started to go, but the other held her still, 

“Don’t go in this rain; you will be wet through, 
and — ” : 

“But — well,” said Mabel, “I will wait a little 
longer; for I guess it will stop soon. See! there is: 
the sun. I’ll go; but,” she added, shyly, “I don’t 
know your name. Mine is Mabel Vance.” 

“And mine, Mary Benner, only they call me 
‘Shine-y’ round here. I don’t know why, only that 
mother used to call me her ‘Sunshine,’ when she lay 
sick; and the children got hold of it.” 

“T think that a good name for you,” said Mabel; 
“for you are shiney. I’m afraid I should be cloudy 
enough, if —” ‘ 

She did not finish the sentence; for a gréat lump 
filled her throat, as she thought again of the differ- 
ence between them. Just then a sunbeam darted in, 
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and rested on the basket like a benediction, lighting 
up the wan face with its heavenly light. 

“Now, I must go, Shine-y; but I leave you in the 
sunshine. May I come again?” 

“Oh, yes! if you will,” said Mary, earnestly. 
“Aunt will be glad to see you, and thank you, too, 
for talking with me.” 

The girls kissed each other fervently, and Mabel 
was gone. To fly to her home, the way to which 
‘had never seemed so long: to throw her arms around 
her mother’s neck with a sobbing cry of relief, after 
the long repression of her excitement: to tell her the 
story, and beg the interest and help that never failed 
her from the full fount of mother love, was but the 
work of a little time. 

The early morning brought to the invalid the pleas- 
ure of a visit from the mother and daughter; and 
the exertions of the new friends opened the way for 
a sojourn in a hospital that proved the beginning of 
acure. A stay in the country followed, and helped 
the good beginning ; and Mabel had the sweet joy of 
knowing, after a time, that life looked very bright to 
Mary Benner, when she met her, after her return. 

“Oh, that blessed rain!” she exclaimed, when they 
met. “But for that shower, and God’s mercy, I 
might have spent my life in a basket. I read this 
morning, ‘The right hand of the Lord bringeth 
mighty things to pass.’ How impossible it seemed 
to me, when aunt and Susie lugged me down to the 
door that day, that I should ever be able to earn a 
dollar or help myself; and,” she whispered, as a 
bright flush crept over her face of real gladness, 
“T sent two dollars to the fund for poor children’s 
excursions today; for aunt said she did not need 
another dollar for a year.” 


TOMMY. 


Tr you meet a little barefooted lad, 

Whistling a tune that is merry and glad, 

With an old straw hat pushed back on his head, 

With his lips all stained with the strawberries red 

That grow on the five-acre lot, with eyes 

That are blue as the bluest of April skies, 

With a mite of a nose that is upward turned, 

And cheeks by the sun’s fierce kisses burned, — 
That’s Tommy. 


If you want to know where the Mayflowers hide 
’Neath the dry, dead leaves in the glad spring-tide, 


’ Where the violets dance ‘neath the pine-tree brown, 


Or Jack Frost shakes the first chestnuts down, 
Where the trout bite best, or the wild grapes grow 
In purple clusters hanging low, 
Where the coast is longest, the ice most clear, 
When the happy holiday time draws near, — 

Ask 'Tommy. 


With hands thrust deep in his pockets small, 

He trudges away when the cow-bells call: 

Father’s “right-hand man” he is called at home, 
Though hell not be eight till the snowflakes come ; 
And mother smiles over the work that would be 
Both hard and wearisome, were not he 

Ready and willing on errands to run 


From the peep of the dawn to the set of the sun, — 


Dear Tommy. 


When the wood-birds are crooning a low good-night, 
And the hay-cocks have put on their night-caps 
white, 
When the purple shadows enfold the hills, 
And down in the meadows the whippoorwills 
Lift up their voices, a tired boy 
Creeps into the arms that know no joy 
Like holding him, and fond lips press 
The tangled curls, as they say, “ God bless 
Our Tommy!” 


Mapetir C. Crapp, in Zion’s Herald. 


That danger which is despised arrives the soonest. 
LABERIUS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANECDOTES OF DEAF CHILDREN. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


N a State institution for deaf children, who were 
learning to talk and to understand spoken words 
by the movement of the speaker's lips, was a little 

colored boy about ine years of age. 

One day the teacher was showing them the differ- 
ence between pretty and home/y, and she would poitt to 
one child and then to another, and ask, “ Is he pretty?” 
When she came to the little colored boy, he started 
towards her hefore she could speak, and, pointing his 
finger, exclaimed: “Don’t you do it! don’t you do 
it!” He evidently did not wish his prettiness called 
into question. 

The other children were fond of this little boy, and 
one little girl who sat in front of him used to put her 
hand behind her and press his hand when he was 
writing or drawing. 

He grew weary of her attention, and one day 
slapped her. The teacher reproved him, and told him 
it was very rude to slap a little girl who was kind to 
him. 

He replied: “ You know it is not proper for her to 
be hugging me.” 


Another child in the same school thought it was 
very singular that all the teachers had “ Miss” before 
their names. f 

The pupils had methods of their own to indicate the 
different teachers. 

Two fingers parallel meant Miss H.; but as there 
were several teachers whose names began with H, 
the two fingers laid against the temples meant Miss 
H. “ with curls on the brain.” 

The letter C, and one hand passed over the other, 
indicated Miss C. — because the first time they saw 
her she had on bright-colored gloves. 

The letter D, and a touch of the chin, meant the 
principal, Mr. D., who had a dimpled chin. 


A little girl and her brother were invited to supper 
at a neighbor’s house. Their mother gave them 
many directions in regard to their table manners; one 
of them being that they must not help themselves a 
second time from the same dish. 

When the biscuit were passed a second time to the 
little girl, she looked inquiringly at her brother, who 
answered promptly, — 

“Yes, Sallie, you can take another; mother didn’t 
know they ’d be so small.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE 


BY 


SNOW. 
ANNA B. BENSEL. 


PRETTY doye-cote had been built in a big, 
A old-fashioned garden, but for many years it 
had remained unoccupied. 

One day a couple of pigeons, straying near, espied 
the pretty house, and, thinking it much better than 
their present home in an old barn, they decided to 
take it. So they brought a great deal of fresh, 
clean straw from the barn, and spread it on the 
floor for a carpet, and heaped some of it in a 
corner for a bed. 

They were very happy, for the little home was 
so cosey and all their own. The people of the big 
house who had the doye-cote built were very glad 
to see the pretty pair, and scattered food all about 
for them. 

After awhile, a brood of little doves filled the 
home nest, and then the old doves were prouder 


and happier than ever. The air seemed all alive 
with coos and love-notes, — the doves were so tender 
and fond of one another. 

The youngest of the brood was perfectly white, 
—a ‘“snow-pigeon,” they called him. He was sweet 
and beautiful, — very, very fond of his dear parents. 

As the other doves grew older, they began to talk 
about going away and making homes for themselves 
in new and strange places. Little Suow did not waut 
them to go, 

“Do let us stay here,” he urged; “our parents 
are growing old, and need us.” 

“Ah! then you stay and care for them,” said the 
others. “ We must make homes for ourselves.” 

“Oh! let us keep near each other; it will be so 
lonely.” 

But they would not stay. Two by two they went 
southward, eastward, westward. Thus little Snow 
was left alone with his parents, who grieved for 
those who had flown away. 

Every day, after little Snow had brought the old 
birds their food and made them comfortable, he 
would go to a big tree on a hill, and there he would 
sit and coo, sweet and clear, hoping that some of his 
brothers and sisters would be near enough to hear and 
respond. But he never heard an answering coo. 

One day he came back and found that the old 
birds had ventured out into the sweet air, and, while 
on the ground, an old cat had sprung upon them. 
They were too feeble to escape. Toor little Snow! 
He found only an empty home, and on the ground 
a few gray feathers and blood-stains. He sat and 
mourned for a long, long time, and would not eat 
the food scattered for him. At last, he thought he 
would go in search of the others; it was lonely in 
the old home, and there were no helpless old parents 
to care for. Lifting his snowy wings, he flew far 
and fast through the wide sky. 

Perhaps if you see a white dove thus flying, or 
stopping at your window-sill, as if asking for some- 
thing or seeking some one, it may be little Snow 
searching for his lost ones. Perhaps he will find 
them —no matter how far they may have gone. 
Love never wearies till it finds that which it seeks. 
So the pure dove will never rest until he has found 
his own. Flying on over mountain and yale, 


“He calls for his loved in the same 
Sweet way, ‘Coo, Coo, Coo.’ ”’ 


for Lvery Other Sunday. 
* TWO DUCKLINGS. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


EAR one of the tidal rivers of the Chesapeake 
| Bay is a large farm, where broad fields and 
great apple and peach orchards are separated 
by green hedges. A driveway on one side of the 
deep lawn leads to the front of the roomy, southern 
farmhouse, while another drive, on the other side of 
the lawn, goes back to the barns and poultry-yard. 
Chickens of various breeds, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and noisy guinea-fowls, — all are hatched and reared 
here. In the pastures feed fine cattle, a flock of 
sheep, and many horses and colts. I think you will 
like to hear a few true stories of some of the queer 
things that have happened among the animals kept 
on this Maryland farm. This is what Mrs. Blake, 
the mistress of the farm, wrote me of two beautiful 
little white Muscovy ducks : — 

“For some reason or other, the ducklings, after 
they were hatched, were left without a mother; so 
they were brought into the kitchen to be fed, and, 
as they grew up, became very tame. They learned 
to play about with the children, and seemed to un- 
derstand when the children talked to them. When 
they would call, ‘Diddle, Diddle!’ the snowy little 
waddlers soon learned to hurry at the call to see 
what was wanted. Their names were Simon and 
Winnie, When the little boys and girls went to 
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walk, 
when 
down 
necks 


Simon and Winnie liked to go along; and, 
their short legs grew tired, they would sit 
in front of the children, stretch out their 
and wings, and wait to be taken up and 
carried. Sometimes the children amused themselves 
by dressing up their pets. ‘This they did by fasten- 
ing among their white plumage feathers of many 
kinds and colors, which other fowls had lost. Then 
the ducks would strut about the yard with out- 
stretched necks and wings, looking very proud. <As 
they grew older, they learned to answer to the call, 
‘Hickey, Hickey!’ which was given to the grown-up 
ducks when they were to be fed. When the chil- 
dren went in to dinner, Simon and Winnie would 
wait patiently until the oon) was finished; then they 
would run to Aunt Maria, the cook, and, catching 
hold of her dress, would ery, ‘ Quack, quack, quack !’ 
until she gave them some food. 

“One day the ducks were heard making a great 
fuss in the kitchen, —running this way and that, 
and quacking noisily. I went to the kitchen to see 
what was the matter, and there, in one corner, on a 
chair, lay a beautiful white egg. After this, they 
gave us many a nice, fresh egg. Oftentimes when 
they heard Mr. Blake’s buggy coming from town, 
they would hurry down the driveway to meet him; 
and, as he came near them, they would drop down 
in the road and sit quite still, and wait for him to 
alight, pick them up, and let them ride to the 
house. One day, hearing wheels as usual, they 
hurried toward the road. This time it was the 
hired man in a cart, and driving very fast. He saw 
the pet ducks squatting in the track, but thought 
that they would run away; instead, they waited to be 
taken in to ride, and the heavy cart-wheels passed 
over poor Simon and Winnie and ended their happy 
little lives.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


To think of a railroad in Palestine is like imag- 
ining an electric car in Hingham.or Pembroke 
streets. But both are real facts, —at least in Pal- 
estine and Hingham. ‘The picture on the first page 
is very attractive, and the winding of the road seems 
much like a track in Pennsylvania. After all, while 
romance inay be disturbed and sentiment troubled by 
the introduction of a puffing locomotive in Judea, it 
is unescapable, aud let us look on the other side, — 
greater ease in journeys; more visitors to the Holy 
Land; ushering in of modern improvements; louder 
demands for cleaner hotels; better sanitary habits; 
Jerusalem no longer shut in to its own darkness and 
dirt; and so on. 

This furnishes a text for the Editor on the sub- 
ject of “Change.” The young people, as they come 
along, mean change; they ask for change, small 
change; they femal change in return for their 
exertions. Great change is finally their claim as 
they enter life. The old ways will not do, New 
ways for new people, 

Now this is quite unescapable,—like the railroad 
in Palestine, or the rattling electric in Hingham. 
How shall we bear it all; we who are older than 
the rising generation? Get all the good we can out 
of the change in things; train the young to respect 
the old for what it meant and did; and then, —look 
forward, not backward. » 

But the worst thing the young people can do is 
to lose the spirit of reverence. An earnest corre- 
spondent has urged the Editor to say this. He will- 
ingly does so. Reverence is the root of patriotism, 
of worship, of dignity, of character, of the true gen- 
tleman. One can make changes and have new ways, 
and yet appreciate the old customs and habits. Co- 
lumbus knew nothing about Cunard steamers, but 
he was a braver, greater sailor than any Cunard 


captain, for he took greater risks and did more 
personal thinking. 

Be sure, young people, that there must be some 
good reason why people went to church; why Sun- 
day was held sacred; why the Sunday School was 
started; and among your new habits do not omit 
these things, for they are good now, as ever, at 
heart, and in their usefulness. 


CEB O%; 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Dear Eprtror,—In the Every OrHeR SUNDAY was 
the inquiry if any one could make twenty words from 
the word ‘‘devotion.”” I have made twenty words, which 
Lenclose. I also send an anagram which I should like 
to see in print. Yours tr uly, Davip Wxst. 


CHARADE., 


BETWEEN the eve and early morn 

Is the time that the jist is born; 

When we are sleeping in our beds, 

The third is tearing things to threads; 

The second is part of a speech 

That grammarians often teach; 

And the whole youll find, if I'm not wrong, 
To be a bird with joyful fa ie 


E. N. Wriikinson. 
ANAGRAM. 
SsEEDLB ear het orop ni tipsri. 


SQUARE WORD... 


A sLanG term for a foreign laborer. 
A troublesome insect. What horses eat. 


ENIGMA X. 

I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 2, 9, 3, is a garden tool. 

My 8, 19, 14, 16, is the opposite of early. 

My 4, 19, 1, '92, is a grain. 

My 5 ‘20, 14, 18, 8, is not big. - 

My 6, 3, 10, a is something aiken to a ship. 

My 18, ‘bs, 12, 21, 18, is something found on rose- 
bushes. 

My 7, 8, 19, 21, 19, is a girl’s name. 

My whole forms the name of a poem by Longfellow. 


Ipa Dimock. 
ENIGMA XI, 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 8, 11, 8, is opposite to women. 

My 2, 9, 6, is a part of the human body, 
My 5 4, 2) 3, is what a dressmaker has to make in a 
diess. 

My 1, 7, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 10, 9, is a conjunction. 

My whole was once a President of the United States. 


DD; 
ENIGMA Xl. 


I Am composed of thirty-two letters. . 
My 1, 2, 4, 6, is opposite of cold. 

My 1, 5, 19, is to strike. 

My it 9, 18, is a garden tool, 

My 3. 11, 12, is a pronoun. 

My 8, 7, 15, 24, 28, the sun did yesterday. 
My 8, 93, fa: is fashion. ; 

My 8, 21, 10, is a pet name. 

My 13, 14, 15, 16, falls in winter. 

My 13, ai, 17, is a cry. 

My 20, 21, 17, is part of a wheel. 

My 20, 27, 29, 30, is to use the ear. 
My 26, 28, 29, 3, is to warm. 

My 26, 23, 25, is already warm. 

My 16, 30, 29, 31, 32, is anger. 

My whole is in Job, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Anagram. When the cat’s away the rats will play. 
Enigma TV. Ruth P. Gardner. 


Davip Wxst. 


A girl’s name. 


C. W. Dan. 


Enigma VY. Show me Thy ways, O Lord; teach me 
Thy paths. 
Enigma VI. Every. Orner Sunpay. 


Beheaded Words. ‘Twine, wine; dearth, earth; scow, 
cow; stone, tone; brake, rake; clean, lean; many, any}; 
tear, ear; meat, eat. 

TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE, 
Eagle | 


| ‘Elephant. 


Thomas 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


Sray, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

Yor those that wander they know not where, 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Norwich | 


‘people. 


dn the. home. 


BOOK-TABLED. Un 


Book or Breiynines. This is a handsome vyol- 

ume, with pictures of an admirable finish, for little — 
It is written by Marian Pritchard, known as 
“Aunt Amy,” and renders in attractive story form 
the narratives of Genesis. There is now quite a_ 
movement among educators to retain the legends 
and myths which rational religion often sets aside. 
This little book aims to help parents and teachers in — 
the task of interpreting the contents of that opening 
book in the Bible, which relates to the beginnings of 
things. The author says: “I do not think there is 
any need to fear that these favorite old-world stories 
will lose their honored place among us; nay, rather, 
I believe they will gain immeasurably by being res- 
cued from the false position they are so often made 
to assume.” Proceeding in this reasonable spirit and 
sympathetic way, the author presents twenty-two 
stories with notes for teachers attached to each ; 
there are also at the end additional helps. The 
pages are very attractive in typography, and the 
treatment of the author is admirable. Such a book 
ought to be a great friend to Sunday-School teachers 
in Unitarian work. 

(London: The Sunday-School. Association, ‘esex 
Hall. pp. 133. Price, 50 cents net. Copies can be 
ordered from the Unitarian Sunday-School saa 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 

Turee Lirtte DAUGHTERS OF THE Revere 
We all know what a pleasant writer Nora Perry is, 
and this last book by her sustains the good repute 
gained heretofore by her writings. The three stories 
here presented are calculated to foster patriotism — 
among young people. Certainly the tales themselves 
are charming, and just the kind of reading to put 
into the hands of the growing generation. Olde 
readers will join with the children in admiring Dor- 
othy’s firmness in the midst of her Tory playmates, — 
and feel happy over the triumph of Yankee Doodle 
in Betty Boston’s Fourth of July, to say nothing of — 
the satisfaction over Patty’s doings. ‘The volume is” 
a tasteful one, handsomely illustrated. It certainly — 
deserves a place i in our Sunday- pebad libraries and — 


Se ae a ee eS ae ee eT ee, 


(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. | 
pp. 64. Price, 75 ou 
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